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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


ea 
FEB=5 957 





@ Copper pricings in U. S. better—other indigators suggest no improvement. 
@ Foreign copper fabricating some think better We 0Pr pricings down this week. 


@ CCC again bartering for foreign lead and zinc—Consolidated cuts prices 


COPPER—domestic average 35.525c f.o.b. ref’y 


Pricings of copper of domestic origin were better this 
week. But there was little reduction in pessimism about 
the U. S. market. Pricings of foreign copper were down. 


Copper Institute statistics for December showed what 
many sellers take to be a very encouraging situation for 
copper outside the U. S. The heavy deliveries to fabri- 
cators abroad some think indicates a pick-up in activity 
by fabricators in Europe and Japan. Some sellers say 
they reflect end of year adjustments and in some cases 
earlier decisions to obtain copper owing to fears in con- 
nection with the Suez trouble. 


The real difficulty is the U. S. market. Shipments to 
U. S. customers according to Copper Institute figures for 
December were low. Reports by copper organizations of 
sales for delivery in January and February show no 
significant increase over sales for this date in December. 
It is possible in the next two weeks heavier sales will be 
made 


Copper Institute data follow: 


United States 








1956 
Productior 1955 Nov Dec Ye 
Crude, primary 1,036,702 (a) 90,573 90.909 1,131,812 
Crude, secondary 124,760 (a 8.940 12,180 13 
Total 1,161,462 (a) 99,513. 103,089 I 
Refined copper 1,467,448 132,970 129,839 1,580,287 
Deliveries, refined 1,446,354 114,524 99,594 1,465,899 
Stock at end, ref'd 61,554 116,516 120,645 120,645 
Outside United States 
Productior 
Crude, primary 1,576,960 (a) 158,787 1,729,611 
Crude, secondary 8,305 1,264 12,952 
Total 1,585,265 (a) 160,051 1,742,563 
Refined copper 1,260,861 (a)121,407 1,406,459 
Deliveries, refined 1,298,037 (a) 124,657 1,365,008 
Stock at end, ref'd 159,777 (a) 228,665 232,961 





Corrected 
LEAD—Il6c New York 


Lead sales this week were 6,175 tons. Lead sales so fa 
this month have not been good but most sellers say it is 
too early to tell how the month will be 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture’s Commodity Credit 
Corp. is again arranging the purchase of foreign origin 
lead and zine in exchange for surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. Shipments from foreign ports must be dated no 
later than 24% months from the date of CCC’s telegram 
of intent to negotiate a contract. Domestically smelted 
material must be delivered within 24% months. 


There has been considerable trouble in connection with 
delayed delivery of metals in the barter program. Some 


sellers contend the Government gets tied up in rules 
and regulations which interfere with the orderly opera- 
tion of business done with the Government. These rules 
sometimes actually operate so as to interfere with ac- 
complishment of the Government’s main objective 


TIN—101.875c a lb New York 


Tin prices jumped to 102c on Jan. 15 owing to the con- 
tinuance of the strike at Penang. Latest reports say the 
company has dismissed the workers and is trying to hire 
others. Danger lies in the possibility of a sympathy 
strike at Singapore, where ores have been diverted. The 
N. Y. dock strike may be resumed next month when the 
80-day injuction runs out. Business was quiet during 
the week. 


ZINC—13'ec East St. Louis 


Zinc sales this week were not good. Last week sales 
were much better and there is no reason to attach great 
importance to those for this week. Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co. of Canada reduced its zinc and lead 
prices in Canadian currency. Lead is now 15'4c; it was 
154ec. Special High zinc is 14%c; it was l5c. High grade 
is now 14.lc and it was 14.85c. The reductions wer 
probably to encourage use of the metals in Canada. The 
net return to the company of these sales will no longe1 
be above the net return from their sales in the U. S. The 
U. S. duty and discount on U. S. currency are taken into 
account by the firm in this connection 


The U. S. Government has re-opened barter for foreig: 
zinc. Corpus Christie strike terminated on Jan. 14 
ALUMINUM-—primary pig 25c per Ib; ingot 27.1c 


Primary aluminum output in the U.S. in December 
148,574 tons, according to the Aluminum Associatior 
For the year, output was 1,679,431 tons; in 1955 the 


total was 1,565,220 tons 


Though there is considerable bearishness in the alun 








num business, Alcoa tells us they now have 1 nten 
tion of asking the Government to take aluminum in the 
first quarter 1957 
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Stability Characterized 
1956 Silver Market 

“In 1956 stability again characterized 
the silver market. Silver laws in the 
United States governing the purchase 
and sale of silver by the Treasury De- 
partment provided the main reason for 
the narrow range of price fluctuations,” 
according to Handy & Harman, refiners 
and fabricators of precious metals, in 
their Review of the Silver Market for 
1956 

“The Treasury buying price of 9042c 
for domestic production kept the market 
from going very much below this level, 
and its selling price to U. S. consumers 
limited price increases during periods of 
peak demand.” 

In discussing prospects for 1957, Handy 
& Harman believes that so long as U. S. 
silver laws and policy remain un- 
changed, it seems probable that the sil- 
ver market will continue in the pattern 
of the year just ended. 

‘If the existing silver laws should be 
repealed,” continues Handy & Harman, 
“the Treasury would no longer be 
obliged to buy U. S. production and 
would have no authority to sell silver 
except at $1.29 per oz. Under these cir- 
cumstances the market price of silver 
would fluctuate more widely and more 
frequently than it has in the recent past 
We also believe that unless there were 
a substantial increase in demand, the 
average price level would be lower.” 

The Review estimated world con- 
sumption of silver in 1956 at 260.4-mil- 
lion oz, an increase of 17% over 1955. 
About 204.3-million oz were consumed 
in the arts and industries, and 56.1-mil- 
ion oz in coinage. World production is 
estimated at 230-million oz in 1956, of 
which the Western Hemisphere account- 
ed for 145-million and all other coun- 
tries about 85-million oz 


New African Freight Rates 

Jump Copper Production Cost 
Salisbury (McGraw-Hill World 

News): Higher railway rates on copper 

effective Jan. 1, that will cost the big 

mining companies in the Central Afri- 

can Federation a minimum of $7,840,000 


above present railway expenditure a 
year, have been announced by Rhodesia 
Railways. The new rates double the 
rates on bulk copper hauled from North- 
ern Rhodesia for export 

About 400,000 tons a year of Northern 
Rhodesia’s copper is exported through 
Beira and Lourenco Marques, in Portu- 
guese East Africa. The average rate has 
increased from about $20 a ton to $41, 
and is to be levied retrospectively from 
Oct. 1 

On Jan. 1, higher rates on asbestos, 
chrome ore, cobalt and certain specified 
ores and concentrates came into effect 
Proposed increases on lead and zinc 
were dropped altogether 

Objections which the copper mining 
groups raised after the proposals were 
first made were considered and rejected 

In a joint statement since the confir- 
mation of the new rates, Anglo-Ameri- 
can and Rhodesian Selection Trust say 
that the rates will add $28 to the cost of 
producing a ton ol copper, and they give 
$11.2-million as the estimated total an- 
nual extra cost 

The higher rail rates are expected to 
reduce by about 4° 
by copper miners. The bonus is based on 
the differs nce between production costs 
and the competitive selling price on the 
English market 

On the other side of the picture, the 
Rhodesia Railways have relaxed regula- 
tions which had the effect of compelling 


the bonus earned 


all copper exports to go over the Rhode- 
sia Railways system to Beira and Lou- 
renco Marques (a rail haul of 1,400 
miles) and to be shipped from the East 
Coast of Africa to Europe. Up to 10% of 
the Copperbelt’s production can now be 
sent over the much shorter rail link to 
Lobito Bay in Portuguese Angola. Rail 
costs will be no higher than that pres- 
ently paid via Beira and the time taken 
from dispatch at the mines to delivery 
in Europe or the U. S. may be cut by as 
much as a half 

The use of Lobito Bay will also mean 
that additional copper production will 
have rail capacity sufficient to handle it 
In the past, railway inadequacies have 
tended to have a restricting effect on 
production increases and the bringing in 
of new mines 
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December Zinc Production 
Up — Unfilled Orders Down 


A summary of the November and De 
cember American Zinc Institute stati 


tics, in short tons, follows 
Nov Dex 
Stock he 88.810 70.18 
P 1.808 8 4 
P ate 060 69 
S} é 
{ Ss. 1 y 82.478 80,762 
Expor i | w back 87 671 
U. S. Gov 
Dome C 1 098 
Fore 70 8.354 
Tot 110.4 19,787 
Stock a | 7 85 68,632 
U le 15.866 4,913 
Shipments, grade, follow 
Nov Dex 
Special His 7,447 219 
Re High 14,508 14,663 
Inte ed r 5.9 1,067 
Prime Wester etc 2 Se 47,838 
Tota 110,433 99,787 
Slab zine production by grades, with 


minor deductions for metallurgical loss- 
es in upgrading metals, in tons 


Nov Dec 
Special High 30,753 32,589 
Regular High 13,776 13,948 
Intermediate 5,597 4,867 
Prime Western, etc 41,682 46,830 
Totals 91,808 98,234 


Stocks of slab zinc at the end of No- 


vember and December by grades, in 


tons 
Nov Dec 
Special High 22,864 22,234 
Regular High 5,192 4,477 
Intermediate 1,225 2,025 
Prime Western, etc 40,904 39,896 
Totals 70,185 68,632 


NBC-TV To Visit Kennecott 
Copper at Bingham, Utah 


The world’s largest copper-producing 
mine will be seen in operation for the 
first time by a nationwide television 
audience on Sunday, Jan. 20, when cam 
eras of NBC-TWY’s “Wide Wide World” 
visit the Utah Division of the Kennecott 
Copper Corp. at Bingham, Utah 

The program wili be telecast by ap- 
proximately 160 NBC-TV network sta- 
tions from 4:00 to 5:30 p.m.,, e.s.t 

Viewers will be shown a panoramic 
view of the gigantic open pit mine 
once a mountain, but now a canyon 
more than 2,000 ft deep. They'll witness 
a blast to loosen 2,200 tons of ore-bear- 
ing earth, first step in the 
blasting, 


eq uence of 


loading and hauling at the 


mine which accounts for 25 of the 

newly mined copper in the U. S., and 

9% of the world’s primary production 
+ 


American Zinc Appoints Bolin 


The American Zin c Sale Co. recently 
announced the appointment of William 
J. Bolin to the position ol Central Dis- 
trict Sales Manager. He joined American 
Zinc in 1947 in the New York 
fice. Since that time he has cx 


sales of- 
yvered the 
Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania areas 
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Miscellaneous Metals 
Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b 
New York, 
1LUMINUM — Per lb, base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30-lb 
ingot, 99% plus, 27.1c; in pigs, 25c 


unless otherwise specified 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 27.6c, 99.8%, 
28.1c; 99.85%, 29.1c 

ANTIMONY Cents per lb, 99%% 
grade: 

Domestic Domestic 

Boxed (a) Bulk (b 

New York Laredo 
Jan. 10 36.590 33.000 
Jan. 11 36.590 33.000 
Jan. 12 36.590 33.000 
Jan. 14 36.590 33.000 
Jan. 15 36.590 33.000 
Jan. 16 36.590 33.000 

(a) Boxed (224 Ib) 10,000 lb or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b 


Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra 


N. ¥ 
BISMUTH 
CADMIUM 


antimony was 36.590 on Jan. 2 


Per lb, in ton lots, $2.25. 
Per lb, delivered. 


Commercial Speciual 
(a)Sticks (b)Shapes 

Jan. 10 $1.70 $1.70 
Jan. 11 1.70 1.70 
Jan. 12 1.70 1.70 
Jan. 14 1.70 1.70 
Jan. 15 1.70 1.70 
Jan. 16 1.70 1.70 


a) Base price. (b) Special shapes to platers 
CALCIUM — Per lb, in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05 
CHROMIUM~—Per lb, del. 97% grade, 
0.5% C, $1.29; 9-11% C, $1.38. (Usually 
sold as chrome-metal.) 

commercial! 


$1.29. Eff. 


Electrolytic chromium, 
grade, 99% min., del. per Ib: 
Sept. 14 and Oct. 1. 
COBALT—Per lb, rondelles or granules, 
in 500- or 550-lb containers, $2.35; in 
100-lb containers, $2.37; less than 100-lb 
containers, $2.42; eff. Dec. 1, 1956. Prices 
ex. docks or store N.Y. or Niagara Falls 

Cobalt fines, $2.35 per lb of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls 
standard package of 650 lb. 
COLUMBIUM — No quotation. 
GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 
GERMANIUM-—Per gram, f.o.b. Miami 
Okla. 


1,000 gr. lots 10,000 gr. lots 
Ist reduction 48'oc 441oc 
Intrinsic metal 534oc 48'oc 


INDIUM — Per oz troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz troy, $100@$110. 


LITHIUM — Per lb 98%, $11@$14. 
MAGNESIUM — Per lb, 10,000 Ib lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Velasco, Tex., 35%c, 
Port Newark, N. J., 36.65c; Madison, IIL. 
36.45c; Notched ingot, Velasco, 36.00c; 
Port Newark, 37.45c:; Madison, 37.25c 
Effective Aug. 13, 1956. 
MANGANESE~—Per lb, delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk. 45c 
packed, 4534c, corrected. 


Electrolytic, per Ib, f.o.b. Knoxville, 


Tenn.. with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi, min. 99.9% Mn, carloads 
33c: ton lots, 35c. Based at Marietta, 


Ohio, and delivered in U.S., 33c and 35c 
Eff. Sept. 14 and Oct. 1. Premium for 
hvdrogen-removed metal 0.75c, per 
pound 


MOLYBDENUM 
carbon reduced 

$3.35, eff. Aug. 27. 
NICKEL—per lb, electrolytic cathodes, 


— Per lb, 
f.o.b. Washington, 


powdered 
Pa 


f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ontario, contract 
price, 74c, U.S. import duty included, 
eff. Dec. 6, 1956. Other sales, regula! 
sellers, electrolytic cathodes, f.o.b. Port 
Colborne and other locations, duty in- 
cluded, 7844c to $1.345 per lb. Sales by 
dealers, etc., $2.15 per lb Nickel powder, 


delivered US., $1.00 


about 99.7 pure 
per lb. Nickel oxide sinter, f.o.b. Cop- 
per Cliff, 7144c per lb. of contained nickel 
eff. Dec. 6, 1956 


OSMIUM 
PALLADIUM — Per oz troy, $23@$24 
PLATINUM~—Per oz troy, $100@$105 
Our appraisal of the average price paid 
by consumers is $103 


QUICKSILVER Pei 


Per oz, $80@$100, nominal 


flask of 76 Ib 
$255@$257 
RADIUM Per mg radium 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity 

Per oz troy, $118@$125 


Per oz troy, $45@$55 


content 


RHODIUM 
RUTHENIUM 


SELENIUM Commercial grade, 
$12 per lb eff. Jan. 1, 1957. High purity, 
$15 per lb, eff Jan. 1, 1957 


SILICON—Per lb, del., minimum, 97% 
Si, maximum 1% Fe, crushed, carload 
lots, in bulk, 23.35c; lump, 21\4c. Eff 


9-14 and 10-1-56 for spot and contract, 
resp. Semi-conductor grade, $350 per lb 


Solar cell grade, $150 per lb. Effective 
Dec. 1, 1956 
SODIUM Per lb, carload lots, in 


drums, 1642c; less than carload lots, 17c 
TANTALUM Per _ kilo, 
$128 for rod; sheet, $100 
TELLURIUM~—Per lb, $1.65 
THALLIUM — Per lb, $12.50 
TITANIUM — Per lb, Grade A-1, 99.3° 
plus, maximum 0.3% iron, $2.75 f.o.b 


shipping center. (On maximum 0.5% 
2.50.) Effective Dec. 3, 1956 
TUNGSTEN — Per lb, 988% minimum 
1,000-1b lots, $4.20, eff. Oct. 30. Hydrogen 
reduced, 99.9% plus, $5. 

VANADIUM — Per lb, 100-Ib lots, $3.45 
ZIRCONIUM — Per lb, sponge, $10. 


base price 


iron, 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lb, or “units” 
of 20 Ib, unless otherwise stated. Short 
ton unit = stu. Long ton unit — Itu. 
ANTIMONY ORE-—Per unit of antimeay 
contained, 50 to 55%, $3.00@$3.10: min 
60% $3.55@$3.65; min. 65% lump,$3.90@ 
$4.00 
BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 

Imported ore, per stu. of BeO. cif. 
US. ports 10% to 12% BeO, 
$36@$38 material is sold at 
about $39 
CHROME ORE~—Per long ton. dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y. Phila. Balt. etc 


basis 


Special 
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Rhodesian: 


48% Cr2O3,3 to 1 ratio lump......$55@$58.50 

48% Cr2Oz3, 2.8 tol ratio........$52@$56.00 

48% CreOz3, no ratio............ $46 @$49.75 
South African (Transvaal) 

48% CreOs, no ratio......... $38.00 @ $39.00 


44% CreQz, no ratio..... ... -$29.00@$29.50 


Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 


48% Cr.Oy, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 
concentrates .......ssseeeees $59 @$61 
46% Cr-Ox, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates ............ $56 @$58 


Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
18% CryOz3, 2 to 1 ratio (a) $52 @$53 
(b) Long term contracts 


COBALT ORE — Per lb of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60 
COLUMBITE Per lb of pentoxide, 
basis 65% Cb-O, and Ta,O;. Columbium- 
tantalum ratio 10 to 1, $1.35@$1.40. Ratio 
815 to 1, $1.15@$1.20. 

IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


(a) Nominal 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51%% iron, 
$10.85, corrected. Old Range, non-bes- 
semer, $11.10. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 5142% iron, $11.00, 
corrected. Old Range, bessemer, $11.25. 

Eastern ores, cents per ltu, delivered 
at furnaces: Foundry and basic, 56@62%, 
17@18c. 

Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c plus, depending on grade, c.if. 
Atlantic ports. 

Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.o.b. port of shipment: $14.60; premiums 
for low phosphorous. Eff. with contracts 
Jan. 1 & Apr. 1, 1957. 

MANGANESE ORE 

Indian ore, per ltu of Mn, basis 46% to 
48% Mn, c.i.f. U.S. ports, import duty 
extra, export duty included, $1.64@$1.69; 
this quotation has continuity with our 
earlier quotes. Exclusive of export duty 
$1.505@$1.555 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal. 

Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% 
per Itu of Mn, duty extra, nominal. 


Fe), 


Manganese dioxide, 84% MnOs, long 
tons, bulk, c.i.f. U. S. ports, $92@$100. 
Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or fine, 


minimum 84% MnO., carload lots, f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


Retail Wholesale 
Pty TOO ve ckcecnncees $105.00 $96.00 
Burlap bags ....ccccccs $108.50 $98.50 
ED cccncteceecescacs $113.00 $102.50 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — 90-95% MoSe 
concentrate. Per lb of contained Mo, 
f.o.b. Climax, Colo., $1.18 plus cost of 
containers; f.o.b. Washington, Pa., $1.23. 
TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiO»s, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $26.25@$30.00. 

Rutile, per lb, minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 91c@11'4c, depending on time of 
delivery. 

TUNGSTEN ORE—Per stu of WOs, 
concentrates of known good analysis, 
basis 65%: 

Foreign ore, per stu of WOs, nearby 
arrival, cif. U.S. ports, duty extra; 
Wolfram $26.75@$27.25, scheelite $26.75 
@$27.25, depending on grade 


— 
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U. S. mined 
$55 per stu, f.o.b 
to penalties 


tungsten concentrate, 


milling point, subject 


London, per Itu of WO;, buying prices, 
good ore: Wolfram 210s bid 215s asked 
VANADIUM ORE — Per |b V2Os5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc, f.o.b. mine 
ZIRCON ORE (sand) Per long ton, 
c.if. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65% 
ZrO», $64@$68. Dom., 66% ZrO», st, f.o.b 
Jacksonville, Fla., $50. Starke, Fla., $55 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE 
load lots, 50-lb bags; 27@29c 


-Per lb, car- 


f.o.b. 


Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furance Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods, 


Tin Chlorides. 
* 


WAHCHANG NEW YORK 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Cable Address 


Plant 








WAH CHANG 


CORPORATION 


E.A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY | 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 


233 BROADWAY... NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





GENERAL AGENTS | 


FOR 


MINING COMPANIES 


shipping point than carload lots, 


2812@304ec 


ie@ss 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white min. 99%, per lb, 5%éc, 
in barrels carload lots delivered 
COBALT OXIDE Ceramic grade 72% 
to 7342% Co, $1.78 per lb east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.81 per lb west of Missis- 
sippl Grade 70° to 71%, $1.7@$1.76 
Quotations are for oxide packed in 350- 
lb containers 

COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb, in 
load lots, 13.9c, crystals or diamond 
f.o.b. ref'y, eff. Oct. 25 
GERMANIUM OXIDE 


car- 


Per gm., 27%: 





. 
Rolled Metals, Etc. 
BRASS — Cents per lb (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rod 
Yellow Brass 50.19 50.73 50.13 
Best quality brass 51.78 52.32 51.72 
Red brass &80 53.40 53.94 53.34 
Red brass 8&5 54.54 55.08 54.48 
Com'l bronze 90 56.77 56.17 
Gilding metal 57.39 57.93 57 
1) Free cutting Eff. Dex 
COPPER Per lb Sheets, over 20 in 
wide, 58.13c, rolls 20 in. and under, 
56.16c; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b 


mills 41.355c, eff. Dec. 3, 1956 


LEAD SHEETS — Per |b, full rolled, 140 
sq ft 21% 


MONEL METAL — Per |b (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 97c; cold- 
rolled strip, 99c Rods, hot-rolled 80c 


NICKEL — Per lb (base prices) sheets 
cold-rolled, $1.13: rods, hot-rolled, 94c 
NICKEL SILVER — Per lb, sheets, 10% 


65.9lc; 
68.24c 


18% 71.07c; wire and rods, 10% 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
5% tin, 77.25c 
10% 84.55c 


Per lb, sheets 


wire and rods, 5% 77.75c: 


ZINC — Per lb, carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 24c; ribbon 21%c; 
plates 20@22%c, depending on size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY 
per lb 


Ingot 
18@19¢ 


carload lots, delivered, 














or 


/ ™o is 4 . * 


... and the 


NEW LOOK 
in Houston 


Rising some 25 stories above the street, the 
new Second National Bank Building takes its 
place among the sky-scrapers of that great 
up-and-coming city of the Southwest. But it’s 
a distinctly different building and in some 
ways unique. The exterior decor is alumi- 
num, with maroon colored porcelain-enameled 
aluminum panels to break up the sweep of the 
aluminum spandrels from corner to corner 
and to provide a weather resistant, easily 
cleaned surface. 


Where does Lead enter the picture? 


It has to do with the enamel on these alu- 
minum panels. Perhaps the most difficult 
problem — for a while it seemed an insur- 
mountable problem —confronting the enamel- 
ing people was to find a porcelain with a 
maturing temperature tolerable to the light 
gauged aluminum and yet fully satisfactory 
as a finishing enamel. There’s a spread of 
several hundred degrees between conven- 
tional enamel temperatures and those which 
could be used for aluminum and it was im- 
possible to obtain all the desirable features in 
any ‘glass’ that could satisfy the temperature 
requirements. 

Lead-based enamels, carrying from 20 to 
10° lead, provided the answer. Processing 
temperatures are acceptable to aluminum. 
Lead imparts workability to the enamels and 
produces a denser, tougher and more elastic 
coating than is possible with most non-lead 
enamels. Lead-based enamels not only with- 
stand shock without shattering but provide a 
superior enduring brilliance. 























‘aie 3 


irchitect : Kenneth Franzheim 


To the enameler, the fact he can work at 
lower temperatures and thus avoid possible 
damage tc the base metal, not only with 
aluminum but other metals, would be an im- 
portant cost-saving factor. Likewise, the 
elimination of warping and other defects 
directly traceable to the breakdown point of 
light gauged aluminum and steel. 


LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


ST. JOSEPH 
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COPPER 


ALUMINUM 


NICKEL 


TITANIUM 


WASHINGTON REPORT 





(A regular feature usually appearing the second week of each month) 


FORECAST FOR 1957 — In a new-year survey of Ameri- 
can industries, Commerce Department's Business and 
Defense Services Administration has come up with 
generally optimistic predictions of production and sales 
for the first six months of this year — barring an un- 
foreseen eruption of international situations. For the last 
half of the year, Commerce cautiously makes no flat 
predictions 

In the metals and minerals field, Commerce says this 


Still feeling seasonal market fluctuations, 
Commerce claims domestic consumer demand to “run 
quite strong” during the first quarter, then reflect an 
anticipated decline in housing starts by “tapering off 
in the spring months.” Supply will be “adequate” Com- 
merce notes seriously, for consumer demand, the Gov- 
ernment stockpiles, and export quotas. 

Increasing power and communications requirements 
will bring a boost in wire mill production during the 
first half, but the housing dip may continue to cause 
further drops in brass mill output. Copper-base powder 
production will stay even with last year’s first-half 
figures 


Supply will be “more than adequate” for 
the first half, and producers’ announced expansion plans 
will begin to provide added capacity output during the 
second half 

Shipments of mill products and ingots to consumers will 
hit “new record levels” in the first six months, Com- 
merce estimates. This is “expected” to be at the annual 
rate of 4.7-billion lb, up 8% from the first half 1956 rate 
of 4.23-billion lb, which in turn was up 6% over the 
record year of 1955. 

If the Government continues to “divert” all 
stockpile shipments in the second quarter of 1957, Com- 
merce figures “there could be an increase of 15-to-20- 
million lb for the first six months over the available 
supply during the first half of 1956.” Increased Nicaro, 
Cuba, plant production will also ease the current pinch 
somewhat. Even so, says Commerce, “Demand could ex- 
ceed supply by 40°” for the first half. 


Mill products output “may total” 4,500 
tons for the first half, as compared with a year’s total 
of 5,000 tons in 1956. Sponge production is also estimated 
at nearly the entire 1956 rate for the first six months 
of 1957—12,000 tons as compared with last year’s 14,500 


NICKEL SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION Nickel 
cropped up again on Capitol Hill in two critical Con- 
gressional reports. One, issued by the Joint Senate- 
House Defense Production Committee, questioned seri- 
ously “suppliers aggregate ability to achieve a distribu- 
tion pattern for the entire industry that could be termed 
equitable and fair.” 


Citing the small platers’ tight-market problems, the re- 
port slapped “variations” in suppliers records, and said 
that suppliers’ distribution has been on a “basis other 
than the base-period pattern.”” The report also said 
that it has been impossible for the Government to re- 
lease nickel in a “fixed and predictable pattern.” 

This report also cited information that the Air Force, 
apparently on the way to solving some of its nickel 
alloy experiments, will take increasing amounts of spe- 
cial, newly developed nickel alloys for use in skins of 
supersonic aircraft — in place of titanium and aluminum. 
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The Bell X-2 rocket aircraft, for example, is constructed 
entirely of nickel-bearing stainless steel and K-Monel, 
a 65% nickel alloy. Other alloys in use in aircraft con- 
tain 20 to 55% nickel, the report stated 


Aluminum and titanium, the report said, “appeared” 
unable to stand heat and friction in supersonic flight 


The Joint Committee report also predicted an increase 
in Air Force use of nickel-bearing stainless steel, as 
well as the newer alloys. Even so, the Committee fore- 
sees a “moderate” increase in non-defense nickel sup- 
plies in 1957. 


The other report, filed by the Commerce Department 
with Congress, reiterated the Administration’s pre- 
viously stated position against controls on non-defense 
consumption. (The Office of Defense Mobilization re- 
cently rejected any system of civilian allocations for 
market-tight steel.) 


The Commerce report also criticized distribution meth- 
ods, but gave International Nickel Co. a clean bill of 
health as having met its customers’ needs in an 
“eminently fair manner.” 


However, the Department said, base-period distribution 
scheduled is “unsatisfactory.” The Department also 
blamed the lack of “free market prices” for the dis- 
tribution inequities. The report in a large degree was 
an answer to previous Congressional committee reports 
critical of Commerce Department’s handling of alloca- 
tions and controls during the Korean emergency 


The Department said it is increasing its “surveillance,” 
and has asked the pinched small platers for their recom- 
mendations on distribution problems. 


The nickel supply-demand scales won't be in balance 
for another four or five years, the report said, until 
new production incentive programs begin to pay off. 


MILITARY SETASIDES, the quantities of metal ODM 


requires mills to keep ready for delivery to the military 
each quarter, are up for nickel alloys, steel, copper and 
aluminum. These are setaside figures for 2nd qtr. of 
1957: Nickel alloys, 9.9-million lb, up 2% from Ist qtr 
(9.7-million lb); steel, 561,619 short tons, up from 552,- 
626; copper and copper-base alloys, 45.1-million lb, up 
17% from 38.7-million lb; aluminum 123.1-million Ib, up 
2.4% from 120.7-million Ib 


These figures show a rise in nickel alloys, also a short- 
term rise in aluminum. Figures are for class “A” prod- 
ucts, military items only. They do not include class “B” 
setasides, civilian items used by the military 


FLUORSPAR SPECIFICATIONS for acid-grade fluor- 


spar purchased by GSA under the Government Support 
Purchase Program approved by Congress last summer 
have been relaxed by the Interior Department to allow 
producers to sell a grade with more sulphide and sul- 
phur content. Producers complained that the GSA 
program precluded sale of much satisfactory grade 
fluorspar because of the low sulphur tolerance of the 
specifications. Specifications are being amended to al- 
low purchase by GSA of fluorspar containing a mini- 
mum of 97% CaF,, maximum 1.1% SiO., maximum 
sulphur (free or sulphide) 0.1% (previous limit was 
0.03%). This is expected to meet producers’ objections 
to the previous specifications 


I 
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FIRE 
REFINED 


COPPER 


From Morenci come ores unusually free 
of impurities. Fire refining these ores gives 
the quality product —P. D. M. Fire Refined 
Copper —for use in brass mills and found- 
ries in making high grade products. 


HELPS DODGE CORPORATION 


300 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
“One of the Great Hames in Copper” 
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Ferroalloys 


(on contract, eff. 2 Jan. 1957, unless 
otherwise indicated) 
FERROCHROMIUM -— per |b contained 
Cr; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. dest 
cont. U.S. — 

High Carbon (4-9% C, 65-70% Cr) 
27.75¢ 

Low Carbon (0.06% C, 67-72% Cr) 
39.50c Eff. 7-1-56 for contract; 6-15 for 
spot. 

Special (0.01% C, 63-66% Cr) 35.75c 
Eff. 10-1-56 for contract; 9-14 for spot. 
FERROCOLUMBIUM->per lb contained 
Cb; ton lots, lump (2 in) packed; f.o.b 
dest. cont. U.S. 

(50-60% Cb, max 0.40% C, max 8% 
Si) $6.90 
FERROMANGANESE: Standard per 
lb; carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. sh pt 

(74-76% Mn) 11.75e@12.75c 
Medium Carbon—per lb contained Mn; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. U.S 

(80-85% Mn, 1%4-1%% C) 24.154 

25.50c 
Low Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon 

(85-90% Mn, max. 0.07% C) 33.75@ 

35.10¢ 

Changes Sept. 14, Oct. 1, Dec. 15 and 
Jan. 1 
FERROMOLYBDENUM per lb Mo; 
5,000 or more lb lots; f.o.b. shipg pt 

(58-64% Mo) powdered, packed $1.74 
Other sizes, packed $1.68 

Calcium Molybate (Ca0 Mo03) lump, 
packed $1.42 

Technical Molybdic Trioxide (Mo03) 
lump, bagged $1.38; lump, canned $1.39; 
briquets packed $1.41 
FERROPHOSPHORUS-—per gross ton 
carload lots, lump, bulk (max 6 in.); 
f.o.b. shipg pt (equivalent to Tenn.) — 

(23-26% P) $100 plus $4 per 1% above 
or below 24% 

FERROSILICON—per lb contained Si; 
carload lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. shipg pt 

(50% Si) 13.90c 
FERROTITANIUM: Low Carbon — per 
lb contained Ti; ton or more lots, lump 
(44 in +), packed; f.o.b. dest. NE US. 

(40% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.35 

(25% Ti, max 0.10% C) $1.50 
Medium Carbon—per net ton; carload 
lots, lump, packed; f.o.b. dest. NE U.S.— 

(17-21% Ti, 3-5% C) $245, eff. Oct. 1 
High Carbon—basis as for Med. Carbon— 

(15-19% Ti, 6-8% C) $220, eff. Oct. 1 
FERROTUNGSTEN — per lb contained 
W; 5.000 or more lb lots, lump (1% in.), 
packed; f.o.b. dest. cont. U.S.— (70-80% 

W) $3.15. Eff. Oct. 30 
FERROVANADIUM ~— per lb V; carload 
lots, var. sizes, packed; f.o.b. US. 

(50-55% V) Open Hearth $3.20, Cruc- 
ible $3.30, High Speed $3.40. 

Eff. 9-14-56 and 10-1-'56 
SILICOMANGANESE-—per lb; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.~.b. shipg pt 

(15% C max, 18-20% Si) 13.80c 

(2% C max, 15-174%%% Si) 13.60c 

(3% C max, 12-14%% Si) 13.40c 
SPIEGELEISEN-—per gross ton; carload 
lots, lump, bulk; f.o.b. Palmerton Pa. 

3% max Si, 16-19% Mn $100.50 

3% max Si, 19-21% Mn $102.50 

3% max Si 21-23% Mn $105.00 
Eff. on orders of Jan. 7. 
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View 1957 As Top 
Die Casting Year 


The increasing use of die casting to 
produce precision metal parts for home 
appliances, business machines and elec- 
tronic devices, as well as many new ap- 
plications on automobiles, points to new 
highs in 1957 for this growing industry, 
according to the American Die Casting 
Institute 

The industry is expected to turn out 
420,000 tons of zinc and 450-million lb 
of aluminum die castings in 1957 — good 
news for the producers of these metals 
who have announced increased smelting 
capacities in recent months 

Automotive engineers have made wid- 
er use of die castings in designing the 
1957 than in 


cars any previous year. 
Much of the glittering appeal of the new 
cars is provided by chromium plated 
zinc die castings and more and more 


mechanical components of automatic 


fuel carbure- 
cast of aluminum. The 
Institute points out that rapid growth is 
not traced entirely 


tive usage 


transmissions, injectors, 


tors, etc., are die 
in automo- 
In 1956, non-automotive out- 


to gains 


put gains were sufficient to assure a new 
high for aluminum production and to 
hold zinc above all 
cept 1955 
Aluminum die 
ues its amazing growth and far outruns 


previous years ex- 


casting output contin- 


the total growth of aluminum consump- 
tion. Die casters use smelters alloys pro- 
duced from scrap for most of their alu- 
minum needs but the primary producers 
are now showing a lively interests in the 
expanding requirements of the die cast- 
ing industry. At the same time, the alloy 
producers are taking protect 
this market by striving for firmer mar- 
keting policies and stability of price lev- 
els to permit long term contracts. In the 
past, excessive exporting of scrap and 
the failure of the government to limit 
licensing to minimum levels has caused 
problems of both supply and price for 
the die casters. As a result, secondary 
aluminum has been priced above pri- 
mary, thus inviting competition from the 
primary producers 


steps to 


Zine die casting output, while below 
1955, continued at a high level in 1956 
totaling an estimated 360,000 tons. The 
impact of lowered automotive produc- 
tion was greatest in this metal because 
of the heavy grilles and trim parts which 
are die cast. In 1957 models, more appli- 
cations indicate a gain of 8% in use per 
car which with higher production, esti- 
mated at 642-million passenger cars, in- 
dicates a substantial gain 

The household appliance industry is 
the second largest consuming field for 
zinc die castings. The new models of 
refrigerators, freezers, washing ma- 
chines, dishwashers, air conditioners, TV 
receivers, etc., are being designed with 
more die cast structural parts, support- 
ing members, decorative trim and oper- 
ating components than ever before. This 
increased use of die castings per unit, 
coupled with the optimistic 1957 pro- 
duction forecasts by appliance manufac- 
turers, should lead the way to a new 
high in consumption of non-automotive 
zine die castings. 








ASSOCIATED METALS & MINERALS CORP. 


75 WEST ST, NEW YORK 6,N.Y,, Cable: ZINCUM, WHitehall 35040 
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Alcoa Program To Improve 
Residential Building Products 


Aluminum Company of America will 
place its resources behind the develop- 
ment of new and better aluminum resi- 
dential building products 

To implement its effort, the company 
is undertaking a comprehensive pro- 
gram featuring the following points: 1 
Establishment of a residential building 
products sales division, 2. Sponsoring of 
50 model homes, spread out over the 
U. S., which will fully utilize present- 
day aluminum building products, 3 
Formation of a building products advi- 
sory committee to solve design problems 
and develop methods and products, 4 





home design conference 


first time in April and 


Creation of a 
to meet for the 


5. An intensive effort to assist fabrica 
tors by informing architects, builders 
and craftsmen of the advantages of such 


products 


Products include: awnings, screens, 
insulation, windows, storm doors and 
sidings among others. Alcoa believes 


that reasonable use of building products 
now available could amount to much as 
one ton ina new home 
Alcoa already 
Charles M. Goodman, a prominent resi- 
dential architect of Washington D. C., 
to design the Care-fres 
for Care-Free Living.” It will have alu- 
minum walls, roof and windows 


has commissioned 


“Alcoa House 





¢ BERYL ORE 
¢ ZIRCONIUM ORES 
¢ TITANIUM ORES 

¢ MICA 
SPOT LOTS 





WE BUY & SELL 


LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 
J. E. DE SOUSA CO., INC. 


217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


TANTALITE 
¢ COLUMBITE 
¢ LITHIUM ORES 
* OTHER MINOR ORES 


WORTH 2-0491 
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GOLD 

LEAD 

BISMUTH 

ARSENIC 

SILVER 

ZINC 

CADMIUM 
TELLURIUM 
ANTIMONIAL LEAD 


UNITED STATES 


SMELTING REFINI 


NG & MINING CO. 


Sales Office: 57 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

















Free World Nickel Output 
At Record High 450-Million Lb 


“Production of nickel by the Free 
World set a new high record in 1956 at 
approximately 450-million lb,” according 
to Dr. John F. Thompson, chairman of 


the board of The International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd., in a review of the 
nickel industry in 1956. Output was 


427-million lb in 1955 
285-million lb 


Inco deliveries were 
In addition the company made avail- 
able nearly 6-million lb of metallic 
nickel by converting concentrates sup- 
plied by another producer. Other pro- 
ducers made the following deliveries 
Falconbridge 

Nickel Mine Ltd j 
Sherr Gordon Mine Ltd ) 
U Ss G v't Plar 

Nicaro, Cuba 
Hanna Nickel Smelting ¢ 

Oregor { t 
> \ Le Nicke Frenct 22-1 t 
Other ources 26-1 or b 


“Distribution of the Total Free World 


nickel supply in 1956 approximated 
that of the previous year, with about 
65% going to the United States and 
35% going to Canada, the U. K. and 
others 

In the U. K. there was a slackening 
in the general demand for consumer 


goods, especially in automotive, radio 
and television. Nevertheless, the over- 
all industrial situation there was strong 

“The Director of the Office of Defense 


Mobilization of the U. S. Government 
in 1956 authorized the diversion of 
74.3-million Ib of nickel originally 


scheduled for shipment to the Govern- 
ment stockpile. In addition, industry 
received a portion of a further 5-mil- 


lion Ib authorized as extra diversion 
for the fourth quarter 
“In order to deal with the higher 


costs and facilitate maximum produc- 
tion, Inco increased its price of refined 
nickel by 9c per lb effective Decem- 


ber 6, 1956,” the review said 
“Other U. S. prices included those 
for nickel diverted from the Govern- 


ment stockpile which were for nickel 
of Canadian origin about 98c a lb and 


for nickel of U. S. origin about $1.17 
per lb. This nickel, which was sold at 
higher than market quotations, was 


high production-cost nickel contracted 
for at premium prices by the U. S 
Government and which would not have 
been either to the Govern- 
ment stockpile or to industry had it 
not been for the Government premium 
price arrangement.” 

The review stated that small 
amounts of nickel coming mainly from 
Japan were sold in the United States 
market at about $2 to $2.50 

As in previous years, the steel indus- 
try consumed the largest amount of 
primary nickel in 1956, principally for 
stainless steels, alloy steels and jet 
engine alloys. Output of nickel-con- 
taining stainless steels reached an all- 
time high. French and U. K. producers 
followed the U. S. in the production 
lower nickel-containing steels for use 
in transportation equipment. Output of 


available 


also 


(Continued on page 11) 
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ennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 


Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C. M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper (««* 
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Free World Nickel 
Continued from page 10) 


nickel-containing engineer alloy steels 
was limited by availability of nickel 
and production approximated that of 
1956. 

While the amount of nickel available 
for the nickel-plating industry during 
1956 was greater than in 1955, the de- 
mand continued to exceed supply as 
was the case in other industries 

The review goes on to state that the 
new Manitoba project plus expansion 
at Sudbury will lift Inco’s regular an- 
nual nickel-producing capacity to 385- 
million Ib by 1960. It is estimated that 
other nickel producers will have these 
capacities by 1960: 


Falconbridge 55-million Ib 
Sherritt Gordor 20-million Ib 
Others Canada 15-million Ib 
Nicaro 50-million Ib 


Hanna 17-million Ib 


France and Japan 65-million Ib 
Others Free World 18-million Ib 


Bliss Named Union Carbide Post 


Lyman A. Bliss has been appointed 
president of Union Carbide Nuclear Co., 
a Division of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., it was announced by Morse G 
Dial, president of the corporation. Bliss 
succeeds Kenneth Rush, a vice-presi- 
dent of Union Carbide & Carbon, who 
will continue to have over-all responsi- 
bility for the corporation’s nuclear and 
international activities 


Molybdenite 


Offices 


East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


October Mine Output of 
Copper Increased 9%, 


Domestic mine production of copper 
in October rose 9 over September! 
to 93,000 tons, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. This raised the total mine pro- 
duction to 922,000 tons for the first ten 
months compared with 814,000 for the 
similar period of 1955. 

Smelter production from domestic 
and foreign materials exceeded Sep- 
tember by 10 to total 107.000 tons 
Refined copper output from 
materials jumped 16,000 tons from 109,- 
000 to 125,000 tons. Recovery of re- 
fined copper from secondary materials 
declined about 1,200 tons from Sep- 
tember 


similar 


Consumption of refined copper in- 
creased 11% to 127,000 tons; however, 
the quantity was less than production 
gain and stocks of refined copper grew 
5.800 tons 

Statistics of the copper industry in 
September and October 1956 in short 


tons 
Productior Sept Oct 
Prin 
Mine recoverable 8 } 8 
t te 
Dx 89.704 ) 8 
k 77 H 
Tota 17.4 
Refine 
D est 82.727 3.54 
Foreign 6.062 6t 
Total 108.789 125.204 


Secondary 


Recovered as refined 
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by primary and sec- 
ndary plants 18,284 17,021 
Import refined 13,697 : 
Exports refined 22,025 a 
Stocks end 
Refined 59,600 65,400 
Bli r. etc 237,000 244.000 
Con mptior 
New refined (apparent 
consum} ” 104,300 : 
Total refined 
actual 114,361 126,626 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product 


Tons of 2,000 lb unless otherwise 
noted. Short ton—st; long ton—It 
ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebec, U.S. funds 


Crude No 


» $750@$1,100 


l $1,400 D$1.725: Crude No 


Spinn fiber 3-F $565@$650; 3-K 
5460 @$485 -R $408@$410 T $380 
$385: 3-Z $350@$353 


Shingle stock, 4-K, $190@$210 Paper 
$137: Waste, $82@$84: 








A SHORT CUT TO A FINISHED PRODUCT 




















YOU NAME THE TUBE SHAPE AND THE METAL 
Our specialized facilities and stock tools can save you time and money 


Special-shape seamless tubes in straight 
lengths, or cut into short pieces, can 
save several steps in arriving at a fin- 
ished product—can save you material 
and many direct labor costs. The Amer- 
ican Brass Company's French Small 
Tube Division has turned out thou- 
sands of tubes in special shapes up to 
34” O.D. A variety of stock tools is 
available to save fitting-up charges. 


For consumer products: Some special 
tubes are produced to the accepted 
commercial tolerances and finishes for 
such applications as electric fixtures, 
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furniture ferrules, heat exchangers, rad- 
iator tubes, refrigeration controls, hard- 
ware, jewelry, automatic pencils, and a 
host of others. 


High precision products: Many are made 
unusually accurate in I.D. and O.D. 
dimensions, with specially cleaned in- 
side and outside surfaces, for parts for 
control instruments and for other scien- 
tific and industrial equipment. 


Wide choice of metals: Special-shape 
tubes are available in copper, brass, 
bronze, nickel silver, special copper 
alloys, and aluminum — furnished in 


straight mill lengths or accurately cut 
to your specifications. 


For action: See your American Brass 
Company representative or send in a 
sample, drawing, or description, to- 
gether with the quantity you need, the 
metal, and other pertinent data. Ad- 
dress: The American Brass Company, 
French Small Tube Division, Water- 
bury 20, Conn. 
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E&SMJ QUOTATIONS 


Daily Prices of Metals 




















ELECTROLYTIC COPPER ——LEAD ZINC (b)— ALUMINUM rN 
Domestic Export New York St. Louis Delivered East Primary Pig Straits 
Jai Refinery Refinery (a) St. Loui 99% New York 
10 35.550 33.750 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 100.875 
11 35.550 33.775 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 100.750 
12 No Market 33.775 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 100.750 
14 35.400 33.375 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 100.750 
15 35.575 33.600 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 102.000 
16 35.550 33.700 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 101.875 
Averages 35.525 33.663 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 101.167 
Calendar Wk. Avgs 
Jan 35.560 33.713 16.000 15.800 14.000 13.500 25.000 100.313 
7-12 
(a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound 
The above quotations are our appraisal of the refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s Grade premium or differential is 1.7S¢ per pound, 
major United States markets, pased on sales report- transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125« effective Dec. 1, 1955 
eae Bg a at ~y ee ter tie oo ln mg —_ a oo a — quotations Be for pean me _ -— 
They are reduced to the basis of cash. New York or | COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of  {>°4omestic consumers. The ‘Gilwonticl on cakes 
: “e aie lead poe sine quatatiees hg on cae, eames ee cones aeeeenn on dcibveiae bo the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum ginning Sept. 4 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25¢ England edd 7 oS puluin to the Slow Same teat — 
weighted average prices are based on estimated per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up, 


roding grade commands a premium over common 
10 points 


ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig, 
99%, delivered to consumers. The VU. 8S. primary 
producers as well as the major exporter of primary 


sales and announced prices; 

prompt delivery only 
COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted 

on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's 


tin quotations are for depending on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725¢ 
and up, depending on dimensions and quality. Dis- 
count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15c per pound 

ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West- 
ern grade as wel! as sales of other grades when sold 


lead of 








prann As delivery charges vary with the destina- on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zine premiums . aluminum to the U. S., quote prices delivered to 
Gon. the figures shown above S90 GS Gurees at re- obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East consumers in the U. S. The weights are estimated 
pangs ia = oe ee Beginning Jan. 2 St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 
1957, the average differential between delivered per pound: Selected ©.10c; Brass Special 0.25c; those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 
and f.o.b. prices is taken as 0.400c per lb intermediate 0.S5c. High Grade zinc sold on con- available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 

COPPER quotations, foreign or export, reflect tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com to the pig price, are included in calculating the 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based mands a premium of 1.3S¢ per pound over the East quotation The premium on standard ingots, 99 
or sales in the foreign market reduced to tue i.0.0 St. Louis basis for Prime Western; Special High is 2.le per Ib 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 
























































Silver Sterling London The daily silver quotation reported by The Treasury's purchase price of newly 
Jan N Y London Exchange Gold (a) a b oo ~ — + aa ay aanee yy ee A — = 
o. ce e oy ounce @ price p 5 pe °o e ine Tec 
10 80.500 279.375 949 i, by Handy & Harman in settlement for sil on July 1, 1946 under an amendment to 
' ed 249s. 11 ted. 1 i silvert t Purch tJ 6, 1939 
> eniaahiah er co 1e< efined silverbe the Silve ‘ ct | 
1 80.500 Aa sh Le Aaa LL 
12 Not Quoted =< it is determined on the basis of offers of London silver quotations are in pence 
oeaiaae “: ogee “ bar silve > os . o . per troy ounce, basis 999 fine 
14 91.375 80.500 wee Ma Ne ee a ee 
ene ~ ry armen i earby delivery at New York London gold quotations are per troy 
15 91.375 80.500 279.8072 249s. 440d by “eon - ag ors 12 oo 9" ounce, basis 1000 fine 
> 7c rc 9° 7" © len v mee Gally requirements an 
16 91.375 80.500 279.7708 249s. 3} od s usually one quarter cent below the Sterling, in cents, N. Y. Federal Reserve 
Ay 91 375, ~~ 979 673 — price at which such offers are made Bank average of noon buying rates 
Calendar Wk. Avgs 
Jan. 91.375 279.366 (a) Open market 
7-12 
London Metal Exchange 
COPPER AD ZINC TIN 
Current Current 
J Cash 3 Mo Month 3 Mo Month 3 Mo Cash }Mo 
an. Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked Bid Asked 
10 270 270° 268° 269 116% 117 115 115? 103% 103% QB's 98! 788 790 776 a7 
11 266% 267 265% 266 116 116% 114% 114 102 102 97 97 786 787 77 
14 270° 271 269% 270 1163 116% 114% 115 103 103% 98 98 782 783 769 
15 270% 271 269% 270 116% 117% 115 115% 105% 105% 99 99% 788 789 774 
16 269% 270 268 2682 116% 116% 114 115 103 103% OB 98% 790 792 776 777 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 Ib. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99 97%, zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75 
5 
THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 
Latest Preceding Month Year Net Change 
Week Week Ago Ag Year Ago 
Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) ............... (d)98.3 (a) 98.4 102.6 99.0 0.7 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons.............. (d) 2,517 (a) 2,519 2,525 2,437 80 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) .............. (d) 177,343 (a) 108,781 195,168 181,777 4,434 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.)........ aan 11,671 11,196 12,047 11,057 1-614 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) $62,716 $68,506 $73,264 $68,513 $5,797 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e) ..... 147 Dec 147 144 +-3 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices(b).........-- 216.27 Dec. 216.51 236.96 20.69 
All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics(e)...... (a) 116.2 Dec a 115.9 111.3 49 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


(Continued from page 11) 


Per short ton, f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
U.S. funds eff. Jan. 1: 


No. 1 crude $1,450; AAA fiber $750; 
AA $650; A $470; AC $310; AK $210. 


Per ton, f.o.b. Mor-isville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $353@$383, shingle 
fiber, $172@$190; paper fiber, $114@ 
$145; waste, stucco or plaster, $82; ref- 
use or shorts, $39@$72. 


BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 


Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $18 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$21 per net ton, in bulk, $23.50@$25 in 
bags. 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $45, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% 
BaSO,, less than 1% iron, $16. Crude oil 
well drilling, min. 4.3 specific gravity, 
bulk, st, $11.50, nominal. 

Foreign, crude oil well drilling, mini- 
mum 4.25 specific gravity, bulk, stu c.i.f. 
Gulf ports, $16@$18. 

Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.0.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58% 
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AlsOz, 1.5 to 2.5% FeoOs, $8.00@$8.50, 
f.o.b. Alabama and Arkansas mines. 
Other grades, 56 to 59% AloOs, 5 to 8% 
SiOe, $8.00@$8.50, f.0.b. Arkansas mines. 
Pulverized and dried, 56 to 59% AloOs, 
8 to 12% SiOe, $14@$16, f.o.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84% AloeOs, $17, f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 to 
52%, $5.00@$5.50, f.0.b. Arkansas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 86% min. AloOs3, $19 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


Approx. 58% Al1.O. and 8% silica 
f.o.b. vessels Brit. Guiana $6@$7 per 
long ton according to quality. 


CORUNDUM~—Per ton, crude, c.i.f. U.S. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N.C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR~— Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF» content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky, 
(the higher prices are for spot lots): 


Short Ton 
8 RE ae ee ee $37@$41 
ME Atdittaed dhcnws cus seseee » -$30@$40 
IE 6 55 cides wikuloma abl $33@$36.50 
re $28@$30 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $52.50 contract; 
$55 spot lots. 


Ceramic grade, 95% CaFo, $43@$45; 
93% -94% CaFo, calcite and silica vari- 
able; FesOs 0.14%, $41@$43 per short 
ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 100-lb 
paper bags, $4@$5 extra. 


European fluorspar c.if. U.S. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, 7212% effective CaFo, $32@$34; 
acid grade, $50.00@$52.50, nominal. 


Mexican fluorspar, f.o.b. border, met- 
allurgical, 7242% effective CaF es content, 
all rail, duty paid, $27@$27.75 per short 
ton; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $29@$30. 


GRAPHITE — Per |b, carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 


Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 2644c. 


Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 


Madagascar, c.i.f. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special grade 99% C, 
nominal. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9@$18 depending on grade. 


KY ANITE—Per ton f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S.C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 60% grade, in bags, 
c.if. Atlantic ports $76@$81 per short 
ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk 
$40; in bags $45.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 


Size Per Pound 
SOME, cc neacddeuaen .70 to $1.10 
- Se” }$6(ieitesweans eee $1.10 to $1.60 
Fe RE ee $1.60 to $2.00 
Dea. ove eens awanee $1.80 to $2.30 
Re eee $2.00 to $2.60 
a | | Ginanennds meee $2.60 to $3.00 
- Wk. Uaectacieenameaie $2.75 to $4.00 
-. Ue" siete ae dateete $4.00 to $8.00 
Punch mica, 7c@12c per pound, ac- 


cording to size and quality. 


Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 20% 
than for clear. 


lower 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70 
Scrap, $25 to $30, depending on quality 


Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib: 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq in.) 50c; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20: 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE — Per lb, c.if. U.S. ports, 
55% total rare earth oxides, including 
thorium, massive, 14c. Sand, 55% grade, 
15c; 66%, 18c; 68%, 20c. Nominal 


OCHER — Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.50@$30.00 in 100-Ib paper bags. 


F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60% ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@$25.50. 


PHOSPHATE Per 


mines: 


f.0.b. 


long ton, 


Florida, pebble; 77@76% $7.00; 75@ 
74%, $6.00; 72@70%, $5.00; 70@68%, 
$4.35; 68@66%, $3.95. 


POTASH — Per unit, f.o.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45'4c, basis 60% KeoO; manure 
salt, 21c, basis 22% KO. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur cif. 
US. ports, not quoted. 


Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
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long ton, nominal at $9@$11, delivered 
to consumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — per lb f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-9912% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc 


SULPHUR—Per long ton, f.o.b 


mines: bright $26.50; dark $25.50 


Uv. S 


TALC—Per ton carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: 


New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50@$12.50, bags extra. 


New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 

Vermont: 100% through 200 mesh, 
extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 994%2% 
through 200 mesh, medium white, 
$11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper bags, 
$1.75 per ton extra. 

Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50 


TRIPOLI — Per ton, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri 


Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 


cream colored, $50.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$52.00; air-floated through 200 mesh 
$55.00 

VERMICULITE — Per ton, f.o.b. mines, 
Montana, $9.50@$18.00. South African 


crude, $30@$32, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Georgia: 98% through 200 mesh, gray, 
$10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, packed 
in paper bags. 
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Mineral and Ore Markets 


Manganese ores remain tight and we 


find no indication of price changes 
There are rumors expectations of easing 
in steel production later in the year may 
reduce the tightness in manganese ores 
but so far there has been no such effect. 
We hear there are some spot sales of 
manganese ore at prices slightly higher 
than those we quote. Knowledge that 
the Suez will be opened is expected to 
lead to some price easing through iower 
shipping costs 
* 


Tungsten ores continue to ease. London 
dropped to 210 shillings bid, 215 shillings 
asked. Business has been done in the 
U.S. at under $27, excluding the import 
duty. 

7 


Chrome ores are largely committed for 
1957. There are more suggestions the 
Turkish producers have sold more than 
they can deliver. Certainly there appears 
little prospect of an easing in chrome 
ores 


Ilmentite is tight; zircon remains tight: 
iutile continues somewhat weak. 


Surplus Farm Product Swap 
For Domestic Metals Far Off 


Washington, D.C. (McGraw-Hill 
Washington News Bureau): Agriculture 
Department barter officials know nothing 
about a definite move to ease barter 
contract provisions to allow acquisition 
of domestic metals. They do al!ow ac- 
quisition of U.S. processed metais and 
mineral products, where 50% of their 
dollar value goes for the purchase of 
foreign ore or raw material 
processing. But the Department knows 
of no proposed change in the present 
rules which provide that bartered metals 
and minerals must come from overseas 

Washington officials are thinking about 
broadening the Government's authority 
to barter U.S. agricultural surpluses for 
foreign strategic materials to include 
bartering domestic crop stocks for do- 
mestic minerals and metals. 

This dramatic new twist in the Barter 
Program involves the vastly complex 
workings of the program itself, the cur- 
rent market situation here and overseas 
with respect to both minerals and crops, 
and even the Congressional intent and 
philosophy behind the barter authority 
itself. Best bet is that any official change 
in the program would end up in the lap 
of Congress. Congress may look into the 
program this session anyway, regardless 


before 


of any proposed change. 
Barter, as a loose term applied to ex- 
changing U.S. Crop surpluses for stra- 


tegic minerals and metals produced 


abroad, falls into two categories au- 
thorized by Public Law 480. It is ad- 
ministered by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, its commodity stabilization service 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 

One section of the law authorizes sales 
of U.S. crop surpluses to a needy nation, 
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for cash in the currency of the buyer 
nation. That foreign currency may be 
used then to buy that nation’s strategic 
metal or mineral to put in the U.S. stock- 
pile, where it is frozen off the world 
market. In the strict sense this is not 
barter, but conditional sale. 

The other category of “barter” is bar- 
ter in the true sense. That is, trading 
“X” barrels of surplus U.S. wheat for 
“X” pounds of Indian manganese, Tur- 
kish chrome, and so on. 

A US. broker in practice may often 
have sold the U.S. crop before he has 
bought the foreign ore. The CCC has 
given him credit on the crop, which he 
must repay in metal. 

Why not, some Government officials 
are now thinking, let this broker buy 
domestic lead? In fact, some such deals 
may have already taken place, despite 
being generally against Agriculture De- 
partment regulations under Law 480. 

The rationals for allowing the change 
is this: lead and zine producers in the 
U.S. are worried about the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s Support Purchase Program 
running out. Copper producers face a 
depressed world market. By allowing 
sales to a barter broker, The Govern- 
ment would be supplanting a new mar- 
ket for a dwindling one. 

Other Government advisers are saying 
this would subvert the whole purpose of 
Law 480, and in addition, put barter 
contract brokers with their Government 
surplus crops in competition with nor- 
mai U.S. crop exporting channels, to the 
extent the broker received U.S. dollars 
for the shipment of crops 

If he is paid in foreign currency, he 
could change it into dollars. Some have. 
But this raises the question of why not 
repay his obligation for the crop ship- 
ment in dollars and let the Government 
buy its own metal? 

Opponents of the change say, that it 
doesn’t matter where the metal is bar- 
tered, it goes into the stockpile and off 
the market, so why not stick to the in- 
tent of Law 480? 

If brokers engage in practices of ex- 
changing foreign currency for dollars 
to buy domestic metals to meet obliga- 
tions to the Government for crop surplus 
shipments, Congress can be expected to 
review the whole barter program. If 
Government officials directly propose 
the change in rules, the barter authority 
of CCC before Law 480 will come in for 
Congressional review. Competition with 
normal crop exports would interest U.S. 
farmers and their representatives on 
Capitol Hill. 

Whatever happens, therefore, Con- 
gress can be counted on to look into the 
situation 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Jan. 12, 1957, 
was 13.75c (U.S.) per lb, f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex, 





January 





fri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Jan. 15, 1957 


(a) Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (60% zinc) ‘ $84.00 
Flotation, 60% Zinc ........+++eee+++ $84.00 
(a) Effective Jan. 9, 1956 
Galena 


and flotation, 80% lead (a) $201.32 
(a) Effective Jan. 16, 1956 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 copper and wire, 29%4c; No. 
heavy copper, 2844c; light copper, 26c; 
refinery brass, 2634c. 
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Brass and Bronze Ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 35c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 38%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 44%c. 
Yellow, (No. 405) 2744c, and upward. 
Manganese bronze (No. 420) 30%c. 


Smelters’ Aluminum Alloys 

Delivered prices of smelters’ alumi- 
num ingot. per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


Piston alloy D132, 25@25'4c. No. 12 
alloy 23@2312c; No. 13 alloy, max. .30 
copper, 2542@26c. 

Deoxidizing grades: No. 1, 2342@24c; 
No. 2, 224%2@23c; No. 3, 214%@22'ec; No 
4, 21@21%ee 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per lb 
2612@27 
25@25% 
22142@23 
24@24% 
22123 
14@14% 
14@14' 
154%42.@16 
17%@18 
19@1914 
18142@19 
18! 2a 19 


21@21'2 


No. 1 copper wire ..... aie 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper ........ 

No. 1 composition.......... 
Composition turnings ..... 
Light brass 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated . 
Brass pipe, cut 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1 
Rod ends, brass ..... 
New soft brass clips. 


Cast aluminum, mixed .... 814@9 
Aluminum crankcases ..... 814@9 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 13@13% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 814.@9 


Aluminum turnings, clean . 615 


Zine die cast, mixed....... 214@3 
Zinc die cast, new......... 4@41 
Se BD ken vceawesecens 5 
Bee SD Gok vncccecsncs Tle 
Soft or hard lead........ 1214@13 
Battery plates ......... as 7 
Pree 14@14% 
Linotype or stereotype 134%2@14 
SED « cxnnncuavatees 124%@13 


Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe....... 


1812@19 
8590 


Autobearing babbitt 42@42l% 
Mone! clips, new 70@80 
Monel sheet, clean 70@80 
Nickel, rod ends i 175@185 
Nickel, clippings : 175@185 
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